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| Announcer: 
| Once again the doors of historic 
Town Hall in New York City 
open wide for another lively ses- 
| sion of America’s Town Meeting 
| of the Air. Each week at this hour 
| Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company invite you 
and your friends to join with other 
patriotic Americans throughout the 
country in a discussion of a prob- 
fem of concern to all of you. 
Did you have a son, husband, or 
sweetheart on one of the battle- 
fronts of the last war? Whether 
you did or not, you have a stake 
| in making the peace. Because we, 
| the victors, failed to make the 
| right kind of peace after the last 
war, we had to fight that war all 
\ over again twenty years later. 
| If we fail to make the right kind 
| of peace this time, do you honestly 
) think we'll have a third chance? 
| Your Town Meeting invites you to 
| put aside whatever you’re doing for 
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What Should Be Our Program for Germany at the 
Moscow Conference? 


the next hour and give your mind 
a chance to hear four experts dis- 
cuss the question, “What Should 
Be Our Program for Germany at 
the Moscow Conference?” 

Now we present our moderator, 
the president of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We’re 
considering tonight one of the 
most important questions before 
our generation, but before we get 
into a spirited discussion of boun- 
daries, economic and political re- 
strictions, and the like, let’s take 
a bird’s-eye view of the conditions 
that led up to the present situa- 
tion. We'll make it simple—in 
terms of people instead of na- 
tions. 

Thirty-three years ago, a big 
bully whom we shall call Hans, 


who learned gang warfare in his 
youth, set out to make his gang 
the most powerful in town. In 
fact, he was going to run the 
whole community. He was quite 
successful for a time as he played 
a very ruthless game, and drew in 
several neighboring gangs to help 
him. 

However, after four long years 
of fighting, he was subdued, but 
somehow the people who subdued 
him didn’t know how to deal with 
him once they’d given him a sound 
licking. 

A great many very important 
people were involved in conquet- 
ing this bully, and each one had 
his own particular interest to con- 
sider, so it was very difficult for 
them to decide just what to do 
with him. At long last, they 
worked out a plan to which all but 
one of the VIP’s—very important 
people to you—agreed. Then the 
VIP’s rushed back to play a game 
they called “normalcy.” 

Twenty years later—while the 
VIP’s were playing this game of 
“normalcy”—they suddenly woke 
up to the fact that the same big 
bully had organized an even bigger 
gang than ever before, and this 
time he was planning to conquer 
the whole country. 

Before the VIP’s could decide 
what to do, the bully struck again 
and soon drew in the aid of two 
similar gangs. This time it was 
very difficult for the VIP’s to lick 
these gangsters. 


Then, just as twenty years be- 
fore, the VIP’s found it even 
more difficult to agree on what to 
do with the big bully, particularly 
since two of the very biggest VIP’s 
have very different ideas about 
how a community should be gov- 
erned. That’s where we are in this 
tragic story tonight. All the VIP’s 
have joined together in an asso- 
ciation to keep the peace, but they 
don’t seem to quite trust each 
other, particularly the “big shots” 
in this association. 

So tonight, just before the big 
shots get together to try to reach 
an agreement, we've invited four 
of our good neighbors, who know 
a great deal about Hans and his 
exploits since his early youth, to 
tell us what they think we should 
do with him. 

Wallace R. Deuel of the Chicago 
Daily News covered Germany from 
1934 to 1941. Later, on leave of 
absence, he became special assistant 
to General Donovan, Director of 
the Office of Strategic Services— 
the famous OSS. He was also a 
special assistant to Ambassador 
Robert Murphy. At the end of 
World War II, he returned to the 
Chicago Daily News as foreign 
affairs correspondent in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he is now. 

Vil tell you more about our 
other speakers — Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, Senator Harry P. Cain, 
and Dorothy Thompson—as I pre- 
sent them to you. But first, let’s 
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- Deuel. 


hear from Wallace R. Deuel. Mr. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Deuel: 


Our program for Germany at 
the Moscow Conference should be 
just what our program for Ger- 
many at the Moscow Conference 
is going to be. Secretary of State 


_Marshall has told us what this 


policy is. 
is no change whatsoever in Amer- 


He has said that there 


ican policy on Germany from the 
general principles stated by Secre- 


tary Byrnes in his speech at Stutt- 
_gart last September. 
what Secretary Marshall’s policy 
at Moscow is going to be. 


So we know 


I am convinced that this policy 
is by all odds the best that Sec- 
éretary Marshall could stand on 
at Moscow, although I know that 
Mr. Mowrer disagrees with me on 
at least one point, and Miss 
Thompson on several. 

The broad final purpose of this 
policy is to create, or to make pos- 
sible the development of, a Ger- 


‘many which in our times should 


have the following characteristics: 

1. The new Germany should be 
peaceful. It should be peaceful in 
the sense that it does not want to 
make war and it should be peace- 


ful in the sense that it is not strong 
enough to make war. 


2. The new Germany should be 
self-supporting, on a standard of 
living about the same as the con- 
tinental European average. 

3. The new Germany should be 
unified. It should not be divided 


into two of more independent 
countries, of principalities, or 
duchies, or what have you. 

4. Germany should be decen- 
tralized. It should have a federal 
form of government. 

5. The new Germany should be 
a democratic Germany. 

6. The Reich must not become 
either a pawn or a partner in a 
struggle for power between East 
and West, as Mr. Byrnes said at 
Stuttgart. 

These, then, are the purposes of 
American policy. Now, then, what 
do we need to do in order to 
achieve these purposes, in order to 
create, or to make possible the 
development of, this kind of a new 
Germany? 

Here is a brief—a very brief— 
statement of how Secretary Mar- 
shall says he is going to go about 
this—a very brief statement of 
American policy on each of the 
main questions involved in the 
German peace settlement as stated 
by Mr. Byrnes and now reaffirmed 
by Secretary Marshall. 

Disarmament, The disarming 
and demilitarization of Germany 
must be completed, and Germany 
must be kept disarmed and de- 
militarized. Inside Germany, dis- 
armament and demilitarization can 
best be enforced, not by hundreds 
of thousands or millions of troops, 
but by relatively small garrison 
forces, by frequent and thorough- 
going inspections made by engi- 
neers and scientists, and by a strong 


mobile striking force, possibly an 
air force, to back up the findings 
and recommendations and orders 
of the inspectors. This method 
and machinery of enforcement in- 
side Germany should be based 
upon a 25-year or a 40-year treaty 
of alliance for this purpose among 
the Big Four—the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia, read- 
ing from right to left. 

Denazification. This process, 
too, must be completed and as 
quickly as possible, and Nazis and 
other animals of their stripe, and 
their organizations and movements, 
destroyed—hide, hair, and horns. 

Production. Germany must be 
allowed to produce enough to be 
self-supporting on a standard of 
living such as I’ve already de- 
scribed. On the other hand, Ger- 
many must not be allowed to pro- 
duce the kinds and amounts of 
things that are useful in making 
war, 

Reparations. Germany must not 
be called upon to pay reparations 
out of current production. More- 
over, the Reich must not have to 
pay reparations in any form which 
would be so heavy that the country 
could not support itself as stipu- 
lated in the bonds. 

Economic unification. Germany 
must be treated as an economic 
unit beginning right now. If Rus- 
sia still refuses to agree to this, 
as has been the case so far, then 
the United States will try to bring 
France into the present economic 
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merger of the American and Brit- 
ish zones and do as much as can 
be done with these western parts 
of the Reich. 

As Secretary Byrnes once said, 
“If I can’t get an agreement with 
the other three, I'll try for one 
with two. If I can’t get one with 
two, I'll try for it with one. If 
I can’t ride a horse, Till ride a 
mule.” 

Provisional central German gov- 
ernment. A German National 
Council should be set up at once 
with limited powers which it 
would exercise under allied con- 
trol. This Council would consist 
of the ministers, presidents, or 
other chief executive officials of 


the various German states or 
provinces. 
Boundaries. Russia should have 


the port and City of Konigsberg 
and the surrounding area. Poland 
should keep part, but by no means 
all, of the areas in Eastern Ger- 
many which it now occupies. 
France should control the Saar ter- 
ritory economically. Germany 
should keep the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, Some form of inter- 
national control should, however, 
be set up to prevent the Reich 
from rebuilding heavy industry 
with a high war potential in those 
areas. 

This, then, is American policy 
on Germany. It is a policy which 
is based on America’s own en- 
lightened self-interest. It strikes 
a balance between treating Ger- 


| many too well for America’s own 
interest and treating Germany too 
badly for America’s own interest. 

To treat Germany much better 
than this policy would do, would 
have the result that Germany 
would have won the war; that is, 
_ that Germany would emerge from 
_ the war, in the long run, stronger 
_ than ever, compared to the Euro- 
_ pean allies. There is some danger 
of this already. 

To treat Germany much worse 
than this policy calls for would 
have this effect: that we should 
have to choose between pouring 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
into Germany indefinitely or let- 
ting all Germany dissolve in chaos 
and ruin, taking most of the rest 
of Europe with it. There is some 
danger of this, too, already. This, 
in fact, is the graver of the two 
dangers at the moment. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Wallace Deuel, for 
giving us the kind of policy that 
General Marshall evidently has in 
his pocket, but there is some differ- 
ence of opinion in this country as 
to what our policy for Germany 
should be at the Moscow Confer- 
ence, so we’re going to hear from 
our next speaker who also hails 
from Chicago and _ represented 
your paper, the Chicago Daily 
News, in a number of European 
cities. 

He covered the Belgian and 
French fronts at the outbreak of 


World War I. After the war he 
was assigned to Berlin for a time 
and later to Paris, so he, too, is an 
experienced European correspond- 
ent. He has always been a coura- 
geous independent in his views, 
even if his job were involved, so 
we're eager to hear his opinion on 
tonight’s question, “What Should 
Be Our Program for Germany at 


the Moscow Conference?” Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Mr. 
Mowrer. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mowrer: 


Much to my surprise, I find my- 
self in broad agreement with Mr, 
Deuel, and so I suppose with Sec- 
retary Marshall. I know Germany 
well! I returned to Germany last 
year. The Germans of today are 
still aggressive, Nationalist, pro- 
Nazi, corrupt, and potentially mur- 
derous. (Applause.) They show 
no signs of repenting their crimes 
and the good ones among them are 
vastly outnumbered. 

They may or may not become 
democratic and peace-loving, but 
to found the hope of world peace 
upon their reform would be dan- 
gerous folly. If given a chance, 
the Germans will again attack and 
exterminate their neighbors. There- 
fore, the aims of the Moscow Con- 
ference should be two: first, pre- 
venting Germany from again be- 
coming able to wage war; and, 
second, cutting Germany’s power 
to a size where that country can- 
not become a dangerous bone of 


contention between the East and 
the West. (Applause.) 

Theoretically, there are several 
ways of accomplishing these two 
aims. The surest, of course, would 
be world government. Firmly em- 
bedded in a world federation 
under law, even an aggressive Ger- 
many would be harmless. Such a 
solution is not likely today. 

Another way would be to incor- 
porate a decentralized Germany 
into a federated continental Eu- 
rope, but the Soviet Union is 
actively opposed and the chances 
of realization of this look slight. 

A third way—the way chosen at 
Yalta and Potsdam—was perma- 
nent occupation of Germany by 
the Big Four in agreement. This 
solution presupposed these powers 
in permanent harmony. 

Now, less than two years after 
the close of the war, they have 
drifted miles apart. This probably 
is nobody’s fault. No wartime 
harmony between sovereign great 
powers has ever lasted. A German 
solution that requires permanent 
Big Three or Big Four harmony 
in everything is built upon the 
sand. Already Nazis and Pan- 
Germans are counting upon a 
quarrel between the Big Three to 
re-establish Germany’s aggressive 
independence. 

Therefore, a fourth way must 
be chosen. This implies a return 
to corrected pians, somewhat as 
those originally proposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The four powers 


meeting at Moscow should agree 
upon the following steps: 

1. Approve the already accomp- 
lished annexation of Eastern Ger- 
many by Poland and the Soviet 
Union. 

2. Give the French permanent 
control and use of the Saar. Trans- 
fer to Germany’s western neigh- 
bors, including Great Britain, the 
ownership and control of the Ruhr 
Valley. 

3. Prohibit, subject to arms 
sanctions, the output of any Ger- 
man war material. Limit the out- 
put of steel and chemicals. Pro- 
hibit the Germans from planning 
on having any armed forces except 
local police. 

4. Agree to take no further 
reparations out of current produc- 
tion in German-owned industries. 

5. Reduce Allied garrisons in 
Germany to small, powerfully 
armed mobile forces under civilian 
control. 


6. Impose all these decisions 
upon Germany as a permanent 
statute requiring no acceptance or 
signature by the German govern- 
ment. (Applause.) 


7. If necessary, but only then, 
prime the German economic pump 
with small British and American 
loans. 

8. Restore limited sovereignty 
over Germany minus the Saar and 
the Ruhr industries to a decen- 
tralized German government dele- 
gated by the Federal German states 
somewhat along Swiss lines. 


9. Finally, promise the Ger- 
mans that they will recover full 
sovereignty at such time as the 
United Nations Security Council, 
after investigation, shall decide 
that the German people no longer 
constitute a danger to world peace. 

I submit that this nine-point 
program: 

Would draw Germany’s fangs. 

Would prevent the Germans 
from playing the West against the 
East, or vice-versa. 

Would not allow Germany’s 
restoration to outstrip that of Ger- 
many’s victims. 

Would not weaken Europe’s 
productive power as a whole. 

Would not inflict want and 
hardship on the Germans as indi- 
viduals. 

Would enable the Germans as a 
whole to maintain a living standard 
equal to that of Germany’s poorer 
neighbors, 

Would not make a slum of 
Germany. 

Would lighten the burden, on 
the American and British tax- 
payers. 

Would give the Germans some- 
thing to work for, namely, again 
becoming members of the world 
,community in the future. 

This seems to me the sort of 
program upon on which the four 
powers at Moscow could agree, 
but it does justice to all of them. 

Our problem, with apologies to 
Mr. Hoover, is not to preserve 
civilization in Germany. For the 


last 14 years there has been no 
civilization in Germany. (Ap- 
plause.) Our task is to preserve 
western civilization in Europe 
while preserving Europe from Ger- 
many. 

If we start rebuilding Germany 
at the expense of Germany’s vic- 
tims, then, indeed, western civili- 


zation will be endangered. Rather 
‘than risk a new Hitler, Western 


Europe might desert western 
civilization. (Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Edgar Mowrer. 


Well, you see it takes two good 
newspapermen to pack so much 
into two five-minute speeches. Our 
next speaker was born in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, but moved to 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Later, when a young man, that 
city elected him Mayor for two 
terms and had a great paft in 
electing him to the Senate of the 
United States. Although he’s one 
of the new members of that 
august body, he’s already attracted 
nation-wide attention with his 
statement against pork-barrel poli- 
tics, a statement with which most 
American people heartily agree. 

Senator Cain took leave of his 
position as Mayor of Tacoma in 
May, 1943, to setve with our 
armed forces as a colonel in the 
airborne infantry. He saw exten- 
sive service in Germany during the 
fighting period and at the end of 
the war he was assigned to SHAEF 
to study the effect of denazification 


on the German people. He’s now 
one of the best informed men on 
European affairs in the Senate. 
We are very happy to welcome 
to our Town Hall platform, 
United States Senator Harry P. 
Cain of the State of Washington. 
Senator Cain. (Applause.) 


Senator Cain: 

The Moscow Conference will 
encounter the same trouble and ob- 
stacles which Mr. Denny’s guests 
will encounter tonight. The Con- 
ference and the four of us will 
define the same objective which 
is to make certain that Germany 
will never again threatcu the peace 
of the world, but each nation and 
individual will have its own best 
way of coping with the German 
danger. 

If you don’t agree and come to 
terms on this program tonight, it 
won't much matter. But if those 
who patticipate in the Moscow 
Conference don’t come to terms, 
if may well mark the beginning 
of a more tragic chapter of inter- 
national discord, disunity, and 
friction between the Allies, and a 
long reign of hopeless terror and 
intensified suffering for the Ger- 
mans. 

If Germany could suffer and 
die alone, that might be one thing. 
But should Germany die, I am sat- 
isfied that western civilization 
would die, too. Small wonder then 
that those who feel like this hope 
and pray that the Moscow Con- 
ference will never adjourn, but 
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only recess until procedures and 
methods acceptable to all are © 
agreed upon. (Applause.) 

To my mind, the safest guar- 
antee for the future peace of 
Europe and the world is a peace- 
ful democratic Germany. I think 
that many Americans are coming 
around to this view. I think we 
are hopeful now of getting away 
from the purely negative, puni- 
tive, and corrective aspects of the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

When it was decided that the 
Allies weren’t going to starve or 
wipe the Germans from the face 
of the earth, we began to shift 
from hatred, inspired in part by a 
war forced upon us and that partly 
because of our own American in- 
difference and apathy during the 
years between the wars, to the 
understanding of the needs of a 
completely defeated nation and a 
frustrated Europe. 

In the last few months, we have 
moved far away, I think, in our 
thinking about the German prob- 
lem from the Morganthau plan 
which apparently guided our con- 
duct through the beginning of the 
occupation of Germany. 

What specifically, then, can be 
done to keep Geiman power with- 
in safe limits and yet make her 
free? 

I think we should strive at the 
coming Moscow Conference to be- 
gin to achieve eight things: 

1. To take the Potsdam agree- 
ment as a starting point for the 


‘negotiation of a real German set- 
tlement. 

2. To work toward the creation 
of a single Germany, united po- 
litically as well as economically. 

Unification, despite the risk of in- 

creased German power and the ex- 
tension of Russian influence to the 
west, remains to my mind the 
lesser of two possible evils. Par- 
tition would be only evidence of a 
failure to reach an inter-Allied 
_accord and such an impasse might 
well turn out to be disastrous for 
_ everybody. 

3. Revive rather than weaken 
Germany. The prohibition of Ger- 
man armaments, military and econ- 
omic coupled with an international 
control of industries in the Ruhr 
would be necessary requirements. 
if these requirements were inade- 
quately enforced, the Allies would 
have only themselves to blame. 

4. Remove Allied occupation 
armies in due time and replace 
them with an Allied police force 
to be employed for common Allied 
action. Properly designed and su- 
pervised, this force would prevent, 
I think, unauthorized coercive ac- 
tion by one or more of the four 
Allies. 

5. Limit deindustrialization to 
actual war industries and the dis- 
mantling of productive plants to 
those which can be economically 
useful in other countries. To de- 
stroy industry other than this for 
the sake of destruction or revenge 
adds nothing to security and is 
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economically _ wasteful and _pur- 
poseless. 

6. Work politically toward a 
federal structure of some kind, 
using perhaps our American Con- 
stitution as a model. Extreme po- 
litical decentralization would give 
rise to an impossible enforcement 
problem. 

7. Terminate our denazification 
program at the earliest possible 
moment. To delay this termina- 
tion much longer is to anticipate, 
I think, a coming democracy which 
will be entirely unacceptable to 
the West. 

8. Try to reach an accord with 
the Soviet Union on the kind of 
democratic institutions which Ger- 
many shall have. 

In summary then, our American 
desite—at least, mine—is a unified 
Germany to be supervised under 
inter--Allied control) for a number 
of years. We can hope that it will 
approximate a workable East-West 
compromise. 

America must be watchful, firm, 
just and willing to engage in 
measures of enforcement if needed. 
By so being and doing, America 
can prevent Germany from ever 
again becoming a threat to the 
security if our Nation. lf we can 
be certain about that, we can well 
afford to assist Germany to become 
again a free and respected nation. 


(Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Harry P. 
Cain. 


It’s difficult to think of the Ger- 
man problem without thinking at 
once of Dorothy Thompson. The 
courageous, independent course 
she has pursued has gotten her 
into hot water many times. In fact, 
she had the distinction of being 
one of the first columnists to be 
thrown out of Germany by Hitler. 

She is as familiar with Europe as 
Mr. Duncan Hines is with the 
United States. She has made it 
her business to look into the diplo- 
matic kitchens of Europe before 
partaking the food dished up by 
the politicians of that part of the 
world. 

Fortunately for us, she’s a very 
suspicious person and has a habit 
of asking some nasty and pene- 
trating questions. Her column, 
“On the Record,” appears in more 
than 150 newspapers throughout 
the country. I take pleasure in 
ptesenting Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son. (Applause.) 


Miss Thompson: 

Friends, I’ve listened to my pre- 
decessors not in profound dis- 
agreement with any of them. I 
would only change the emphasis. 
Each speaker touched, I thought, 
too lightly, on the ovly important 
issue. Because the rest of the 
world, outside Germany, never had 
a common program after the last 
war, we got this war. 

Strong and aggressive as Ger- 
many was, no German general 
staff would ever have deliberately 
started a war on two fronts, and 
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the problem still today is not Ger- 
many. The problem is the rela- 
tions between the great allied 
powers. (Applause.) 

Today, no Germany exists. What 
exists is a geographical area, very 
badly devastated, inhabited by 70 
million stateless Germans, ruled 
by four powers, each ruling very 
differently. 

The Russians rule the largest 
area; the Americans, the most nu- 
merous population; the British, the 
most important industrial section; 
the French, a small border sector. 


It is all very well to say that 
there must not be a struggle over 
Germany, but there is a struggle 
already, and that struggle could 
be foreshadowed when the zonal 
system was established. If ever 
there was an obvious task for a 
United Nations, unified policy, and 
police force, it was the control of 
Germany. 

The experience of a year and a 
half has not driven the occupying 
powers nearer together, as any 
fool could have seen it would not, 
but has driven them farther apart. 
Today, German newspapers in the 
Russian zone are loudly attacking 
the Americans and the British and 
soon we shall all be howling at 
each other in German and through 
Germans. 

When the Soviet Union was at- 
tacked and the Soviet shifted to 
supporting a Popular Front policy, 
we all had faith and hope that a 
synthesis could be effected between 


western democracy and Russian 
communism, and we must still hold 
that hope. ' 

But what has actually happened 
is that the European Communist 
parties are swallowing the Social- 
ists and destroying all other demo- 
cratic groups wherever Russia rules. 
There is no difference between 
what is emerging in the Russian 
zone of Germany and in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union has installed 
its Moscow-trained agents in its 
German zone, just as it has in- 
stalled them elsewhere. Wilhelm 
Pieck, Walter Olbricht, and the 
other German communists are 
there to perform the function of 
Tito or Bierut, namely to bring 
their country into the Soviet 
system. 

At the last meeting of the com- 
intern, it was the German Pieck 
who cried, “Our slogan is ‘Strug- 
gle for Soviet Power,’ Our leader 
is Stalin.” 

Soviet concept of a safe Ger- 
many is one integrated into the 
“Soviet system. For that, Germany 
must be reduced in size, which has 
already happened, and be perma- 
nently cut off from any political 
connections with the west. 

To make the Soviet program 
certain, the western allies must be 
constrained from offering any 
viable alternative for Germany or 
Europe, and the German standard 
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of living must be reduced to that 
of the lowest neighboring state. 

Meanwhile, the living standards 
of the eastern neighbors are being 
depressed by Russian occupation 
policies to utter squalor. The in- 
struments through which. Sovieti- 
zation shall be brought about are 
the frustration of any other pro- 
gram, activity of German commu- 
nists who operate in all zones, and 
appeal to German nationalism, of- 
fering a communist Germany, the 
birthplace remember, of Karl 
Marx, a leading position in the 
new Soviet European order. That 
program, we are compelled to 
oppose. 

Germany should, for the sake 
of peace, neither become an in- 
strument of Soviet hegemony, nor 
a center of western machinations 
against the Soviets. But both are 
at present in the cards. 

I do not favor the restoration of 
a National German State, nor the 
restoration of a Federal German 
State, cut off from everything else. 
I believe in the integration of 
several German states, separately 
in an all-European confederation. 
But this entire confederation 
should be permitted no external 
alliances in order to neutralize it 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

The Ruhr should be made a con- 
sortium in common sense, under 
the control of the European states 
who live from it, without the par- 


ticipation of either the United 
States or Russia. 


I not only favor total and per- 
manent German disarmament, I 
believe that will be useless without 
the total disarmament of all sov- 
ereign states. That is only possi- 
ble through the creation of an in- 
ternational reign of law, with in- 
ternational instruments for its en- 
forceinent. 

The United Nations will seek 
in vain in Moscow, or anywhere 
else, agreements to control Ger- 
many, or to control the atomic 
bomb until they sincerely seek to 
abolish the possibility of war from 
any sourfce whatsoever in this 
world. (Applause.) 

Only when all-powerful states 
are willing to put restraints upon 
themselves and their own ambi- 
tions, then only will the German 
problem or any other problem of 
peace be solved. On that date, 
there will arise from all the men, 
women, and children on this globe, 
whether we could today call them 
enemies or allies, a shout of joy, 
and then only will the flags unfurl 
in celebration of victory, not the 
victory of any state or any nation, 
but the victory of God and hu- 
manity. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dorothy Thompson. 
Well, it seems that our speakers 
ate not in too sharp disagreement. 


Does somebody else want to 
talk? We have only one rule at 
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Town Hall—that one _ person 
speaks at a time, and if that 
gentleman can’t constrain himself, 
I’ll have to ask him to leave. 


Our speakers are not, as I indi- 
cated, in too sharp disagreement 
on what our program for Germany 
should be, but not all of them are 
as optimistic as Mr. Mowrer. So, 
Miss Thompson, won’t you and 
Mr. Mowrer and the others join 
me up here around the microphone 
for a few minutes while we have 
a discussion among ourselves be- 
fore we take the questions from 
the audience. Mr. Mowrer, would 
you like to comment at this time? 


Mr. Mowrer: I have the greatest 
respect for Miss Thompson’s aims, 
but I would like to ask her what 
she thinks would be the effect 
produced upon the four men, or 
the other three men, at the Mos- 
cow Conference if Secretary Mar- 
shall were to take her at her word 
and offer the various solutions 
which she thinks are the only ones 
for making peace in Europe. 


Miss Thompson: I don’t know 
what the effect would be in Russia. 
I don’t think we are going to get 
a peace out of this conference in 
Moscow, and I think nobody on 
this platform thinks so either. But 
I think the effect on the people 
of this world, of the United States 
really taking a leadership, which 
it has not yet done, for an inter- 
national reign of law, under spe- 
cific suggestions as to law, would 
rejoice the hearts of the people 


of this globe and even some in 
Germany. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Thompson. Mr. Deuel wants to 
step in for a word just now. 

Mr. Devel: There is just one 
place I wanted to enter a reserva- 
tion. I don’t agree with Miss 
Thompson’s saying that nobody on 
this platform ever thought we 
were going to get peace at Mos- 
cow’—no one has thought—no 
one that I know of in the Depart- 
ment of State has thought for a 
| moment that they were going to 
_ get a peace treaty now at Moscow. 
They have hoped to get agreement 
on principles and procedures to be 
pursued in working out a peace 
treaty. They do hope to get a 
peace treaty on Austria. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Miss Thompson: That’s what I 
meant. It will still be talk about 
procedures. But I don’t think—- 
I hope I’m wrong—you know I 
asked this audience to believe that 
I often don’t wish to be right; I 
often have it pointed out that I’m 
wrong—but I don’t think that 
we're gonig to come back with a 
peace treaty or get much further. 
I also hope that the peace confer- 
ence will sit in continual session 
and go on sitting. I think we’re 
going to get peace in the long run. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Cain? 

Senator Cain: I should like to 
have one question resolved in my 
own mind before I can go further. 
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Mr. Mowrer, whose declarations I 
enjoyed and respected and in part 
very seriously disagreed with, said 
among other things that the Ger- 
mans, as of now—because he has 
but very recently been there—are 
bent in the future as they have 
been in the past on aggression and 
conquest. I would very much ap- 
preciate it and I know others 
would too, who listen, on what 
does he base that feeling, because 
it’s important? 

Mr. Mowrer: That’s a very good 
question, Mr. Senator. I base that 
on impressions gained personally 
by me last year in a country in 
which I had previously spent 10 
full years, and therefore knew a 
number of people. 

I thought I understood the 
country, but, better than that, I 
had access to a certain number of 
good Germans, and by good Ger- 
mans I mean Germans who had 
always been against the Nazis, be- 
fore, during, and after the war— 
honest - to- God, straightforward 
human beings. 

I made a point of asking each 
one of these what would happen 
in this country if all the allied 
armies would get out and is Ger- 
many cured of Nazism? And the 
answer to the second question was 
uniformly “No, good God!” and 
to the first question, “If all the 
allied armies got out of Germany, 
the Nazis would take over again 
within 48 hours.” 

Senator Cain: Well, if you are 


right—if Mr. Mowrer is right, 
and he may be—I don’t think he 
is, on the basis of my own ex- 


perience, but let’s assume that he 


might be—if he is, America, and 
the Allies too, must reconsider a 
question which they thought once 
was resolved: Whether or not it 
would be proper and wise to 
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liquidate the Germans from the 
face of the earth. I say that if his 
contention turns out to be correct, 
we shall have made a mistake in 
the past, and I seriously hope and 
deeply so that he is wrong. 

Mr. Denny: Miss Thompson, can 
you add something here? 

Miss Thompson: Well, I was in 


COLUMN 
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Germany a month ago, just a 
month ago, and I don’t know the 
answer that Mr. Mowrer knows. 
I also saw some of my old friends 
—the widows of the people who 
were hanged by Hitler— 

Mr. Mowrer: And also some of 
mine. 
_. Miss Thompson: And some of 
yours, too, because we had many 
| of the same friends. I wouldn’t 
deny what Mr. Mowrer says. I 
_ think there are only two really 

dynamic forces in Germany today 
—Communism and Nazism. Naz- 
ism is very much underground, 
_ Communism is above ground, and 
still I don’t think that either of 
them really represents what the 
German people want. But you see 
nothing else has been offered them, 
except a democracy divorced from 
humanism — divorced from any 
basic ideals. No dynamism comes 
on our side. I think I know what 
Germans want. I think they want 
what everybody in the world 
wants. They want peace; they 
want a world that makes sense. 
(Shouts and applause.) Yes! Yes! 
But I don’t know what all Ger- 
mans want. I don’t know. I’ve 
never found a way of finding out. 
I have the feeling that what’s in 
the German mind—there is such a 
gap im experience between our 
experience and their experience 
that it’s terribly difficult to 
bridge it. 

Mr. Denny: Just a moment. 
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Mr. Mowrer: Dorothy, you say 
Germans want what all the other 
people want, but surely there was 
a time around 1933 when the Ger- 
mans wanted something quite 
different, namely, Adolf Hitler and 
conquest. (Applause.) 

Miss Thompson: That’s abso- 
lutely true. There isn’t any ques- 
tion about it and don’t attack me 
for it. I think I was the first and 
loudest to say so in this country 
and I haven’t changed my opinion. 

But you can’t tell me that the 
catastrophe through which Ger- 
many has gone has not had any 
effect on the German mind. That 
I don’t believe; that I simply don’t 
believe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Thompson. It’s too bad to have 
to stop just at this point but this 
eager Town Hall audience is anx- 
ious to get into this discussion 
period so while we get ready for 
that part of tonight’s discussion, 
I’m sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company, originating tonight in 
Town Hall, New York, and con- 
ducted by George V. Denny, Jr., 
president of Town Hall. You have 
heard Wallace R. Deuel, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Senator Harry P. 
Cain, and Dorothy Thompson, dis- 
cussing the question “What Should 


Be Our Program for Germany at 
the Moscow Conference?” 

For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, containing a complete tran- 
script of tonight’s discussion, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
to follow. You may secure to- 
night’s Town Meeting Bulletin by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, enclosing 10 cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 

If you would like to have this 
bulletin in the handy pocket-size 
come to you regularly each week, 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35 for 
six months, or $4.50 for one year. 


Remember the address — Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 

Each week we hear of new 


‘groups being organized to listen 


QUESTIONS 


Mr. Denny: Now before we take 
the questions from this representa- 
tive Town Hall audience, I recog- 
nize in the audience a very dis- 
tinguished statesman—one of the 
noblest political philosophers it’s 
been my pleasure to know, who’s 
spoken from this platform many 
times, a former ambassador from 
his native land of Spain to this 
country, Dr. Salvador de Madari- 
aga. I wonder if he has a com- 
ment question he’d like to make 
at this time? (Applause.) Dr. de 
Madariaga? 

Dr. de Madariaga: Well, sir, 
even if I had, I feel what I was 
thinking while my other friends 
were talking is exactly what Dor- 
othy Thompson has said. There- 
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and discuss our Town Meeting 
ptograms immediately following 
these meetings. Have you organized 
a Town Meeting in your home, 
school, church, or club? It’s fun 
and it’s good citizenship. You 
don’t need professional experience 
to have a discussion group of your 
own. It’s the American way of 
increasing your understanding. 

Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


A PCE A Sie 


fore, I think I might save you 
time, but, perhaps, since you want 
a question I shall put it to my 
friend, Mr. Mowrer. 

Doesn’t he think that, in the 
explanation of the dastardly role 
played by the Germans in our gen- 
eration, in our lifetime twice, 
something might be made of the 
fact that three nations in the world 
have arrived at a maturity in 1870 
or thereabouts—Japan, Italy, and 
Germany—and they happen to be 
the three modern aggressive na- 
tions? 

My nation—which I heard de- 
scribed once, a long time ago, as 
“an empire builder retired from 
business”—came to maturity in the 
16th century. So did England, so 


| 


| 


did France. That’s why it was 
then the three nations were ag- 
gressive. 

Others came to maturity later. 
I shall not dare speak of imperial- 
ism or aggression on the part of 
the United States. I shall leave 
that altogether to you, but may I 
say that I am quite struck by the 
fact that the three aggressive na- 
tions of our generation are the 
three youngsters who arrived at 
maturity in 1870. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mowrer, will 
you comment, on that, please? 

Mr. Mowrer: It may be true that 
nations, in coming to maturity, if 
we accept as a positive fact the so- 
called organic theory about civili- 


zations, which to date is nothing. 


but an unproven theory, that they 
become aggressive. If that is the 
case, I would say that there are 
relatively tolerable forms of ag- 
gression and intolerable forms. 

In one family there may be four 
children. All of them, when they 
reach a cettain age, become 
bumptious, but if the bumptious 
quality of one of them consists 
in going haywire, becoming a 
gangster, shooting up its neigh- 
bors, amusing itself by burning the 


_meighbor’s children in gas ovens, 


then I’m afraid that the sooner 
that we put that child, even if 
somewhat mature, away for a little 
while in some place it’s better for 
all concerned. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Mowrer. Gentleman in the back 
row downstairs. 

Man: Most of the publications 
seem to imply that Germany, if 
given a chance, would rearm again. 
What would you suggest as a 
minimum of occupation? Miss 
Thompson, 

Mr. Denny: Miss Thompson, did 
you get that question? What is 
the minimum of occupation? How 
many years? 

Miss Thompson: Well, that’s cer- 
tainly one of those $65 questions. 
I don’t want to answer that ques- 
tion at all in the point you make 
it. Because unless we get a gen- 
uine system of law and enforceable 
law, you can’t put any limit to any 
occupation—we are going to have 
another war. I don’t know wheth- 
er it’s going to come from Ger- 
many, it may come from the United 
States, but that isn’t the way you're 
going to solve it. © 

You can, of course, keep Ger- 
many disarmed. She could have 
been kept disarmed after the last 
wat relatively easily and with very 
little occupation. God knows she 
didn’t arm in secret. You can’t 
arm in secret in the modern world. 

She armed because first of all 
she was encouraged by the Soviet 
Union in the ’20’s and. then en- 
couraged by the western powers. 


That’s why. (Shouts.) Now don’t 
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hiss. That’s a statement of fact. 
She trained her troops in the So- 
viet Union in the 1920’s. There 
was a wotking agreement. (Ap- 


plause.) There was a working 
agreement between the Reichswehr 
and the Red Army. That’s a matter 
of record, and it’s not secret, eith- 
er. You can go and read the 
back files, the papers. We forget 
too quickly. 

That isn’t the way to stop war. 
You’ve got to Gisarm the world, 
you've got to limit the armaments 
of the world as to what they can 
have for defense purposes. You’ve 
got to have a world policed under 
law to see that nobody makes war. 

This whole idea, and there I 
agree with Mr. Madariaga, the 
idea that there are congenitally 
good and bad nations—nations 
that are aggressive and nations 
that are congenitally and by na- 
ture peaceful simply have no his- 
toric basis whatsoever, and I’m not 
going to base the life of my child 
on any such nonsense. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Gen- 
tleman on the aisle, here. 


Man: I have a question for Sen- 
ator Cain. It was my understand- 
ing that the people that are accused 
and convicted in denazification 
trials are the people who waged 
war against the United States. I 
don’t see how an early termination 
of the denazification processes 
would establish permanent peace in 
the world and in Germany. 

Senator Cain: It wouldn’t estab- 
lish it. It’s only a difference of 
opinion between us insofar as I 
think that it would help tremen- 
dously. There is one thing that 


the American is overlooking, I 
think, with reference to denazifi- 
cation. I wish that it had been 
carried out more rapidly. 

But let us remember something 
and take it home tonight with us 
and sleep on it. That is that on 
the basis of our present perform- 
aice in Germany, we are out-Ger- 
manying the Germans. The very 
atmosphere of a purge is something 
which is a denial of what our kind 
of people over there are supposed 
to be trying to indicate and show 
the German of the western way of 
life. ‘That’s one reason I have in 
mind. 

Secondly, what denazification is 
doing to those people against 
whom it is directed, is to leave 
them with a hopelessness and a 
sense of futility and to drive them 
undezyround. Then one very large, 
controversial reason why I hope 
that we can soon bring it to a 
close is that the middle class in 
Germany including the farmers, 
are very generally those who in 
years gone by—among them any- 
way—have been those who have 
turned to democratic ways of liv- 
ing. You think that over for a 
little while. If you eliminate the 
middle class, who have you got left 
to try to help in becoming demo- 


crats with a small ‘“d”’ in Ger- 
many ? 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Miss 


Thompson? 


Miss Thompson: J don’t quite 
agree with Senator Cain on that. 


I don’t agree with the system by 
| which we denazified, because I do 


not think that party membership 
is the basis on which we should 
make denazification. I know too 
many people who were forced into 


the party, and never did anything 
| particularly about it, who took it 


in order to keep a job, and as a 
school teacher. 

I have not such a high opinion 
of the heroism of the human race. 


_I think that people do what they 


feel they need to do in order to 
survive. I am for the most rigid 


_ and strenuous punishment of every- 


body who is guilty of a crime un- 
der nazism. (Applause.) I am for 
the most ruthless punishment of 
them. I agree with Mr. Mowrer, 
that being a young nation and be- 
ing driven to expansion is not any 
reason why you should go crazy 
with this Gothic madness and turn 
to a criminal race, or a part of one. 
But I do think that the whole thing 
is much too bureaucratic and I do 
think that you should give people 
who haven’t committed any crime 
beyond being a party member a 
chance to be converted to some- 
thing else. I think that’s just hu- 
man nature. 

Mr. Denny: Senator Cain, did 
you want to add something there? 

Senator Cain: Just a very hasty 
word. To terminate denazification 
doesn’t mean that you are going 
to get away from being after the 
criminal elements. That happens 
to be a normal part of every so- 
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ciety, and if we fail there, again 
that’s our own fault. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The lady 
on the front row balcony. 

Lady: Mr. Deuel, wouldn’t re- 
viving former efficient peaceful 
German industries not only relieve 
our taxpayers and help keep mili- 
tarists out of mischief, but also 
help cure our present scarcities that 
are causing such high prices here 
and such suffering in Europe? 

Mr. Deuel: If I understood the 
first part of that question it was 
would it not accomplish useful 
purposes to get peaceful German 
industries going again? Yes, yes, 
I agree with that and if I under- 
stand the policy of the Government 
in this matter it’s based on pre- 
cisely that calculation in this re- 
spect—that it is essential to get 
peaceful industries going again. 

You see a very practical reason 
for the policy on this score is that 
we don’t want to have to go on 
pouring hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of our money and 
yours—by ours, I mean everybody 
in this room—down a rat hole 
forever. There are other reasons 
for it too, but that’s one of them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the box. 

Man: Miss Thompson, do you 
think the Germans will ever be 
democratic without receiving assist- 
ance from the outside? 

Miss Thompson: I beg your par- 
don? 


pr 


v 


x 
eo. 


Mr. Denny: Without receiving 
assistance from the outside, will 
the Germans ever become demo- 
cratic? 

Miss Thompson: Well, you see, 
I’m beginning to wonder what this 
word democratic means when I 
see what is described as democratic 
in this globe today. I hope the 
Germans will return to a human- 
istic society. I know what that 
means and they once had it. (Ap- 
plause:) 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman in 
the front row there. 

Man: Mr. Mowier. Do you be- 
lieve that more Nazis should be 
eliminated to prove America’s pol- 
icy of no more German wars? 

Mr. Mowrer: I agree in this case 
rather with Miss Thompson. I 
think that the only point in elim- 
inating German Nazis is when they 
are actual criminals. Unhappily, 
the reason that I probably have for 
it is different from hers. My rea- 
son is that I believe that the dif- 
ference between most of the Nazis 
and the non-Nazis was so slight 
that you couldn’t do much about 
it. (Applause.) We know who 
are the big Nazis. We agree they 
ought to be eliminated. But you 
yourself just said that the small 
people joined the party, they were 
just like the school teacher, and 
so On. 


Unhappily, those people—46 per 
cent of them—helped put Hitler 
into power and 90 per cent of them 
pursued him in his aggressive war. 


(Applause.) They didn’t seem to 
think it was wrong. 

Therefore, to answer your ques- 
tion, I do not think that the im- 
portant thing—and you will note 
that I made no mention of them 
in my list of what we should do— 
would be the elimination of more 
Nazis. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman right here. 

Man: Senator Cain, if your sug- 
gestions are followed, would we 
not be making the same mistake we 
made in 1919? Why is it that 
in all the discussion as to relieving 
the plight of Germany, nothing 
has been suggested to help those 
she robbed, tortured, and destroy- 
ed? (Applause.) 

Senator Cain: Well, that’s a very 
fair question and I have just about 
15 seconds to answer it. I go 
back to the title of tonight’s sub- 
ject, “What is our program for 
Germany to be?” and the subject 
doesn’t cover the rest of the world, 
sir. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Cain. Now while our speakers pre- 
pare their summaries for tonight’s 
discussion, here’s a message of in- 


. terest to you. 
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Announcer: Two weeks from to- 
night in the Department of Interior 
Auditorium in Washington, D. C., 
we will present our sixth Junior 
Town Meeting in co-operation 
with the weekly news magazine, — 
Our Times. Our question will be, 
“Should Our Public Schools Edu- 


| lations?” 


cate for Marriage and Family Re- 
The eight finalists se- 
lected to go to Washington for 


this broadcast are Don Hays, Ben- 
son Polytechnic High School, Port- 


land, Oregon; Ann Farrell, Wil- 


liam Howard Taft High School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Joan Martin, Car- 
rick High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


_sylvania; Eulalie Harrison, Central 


| High School, Washington, D. C.; 


Caroline Arden, High Point High 
School, High Point, North Caro- 
lina; Bill Elliott, College High 
School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; 
Vivian Max, Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Fred- 
erick Nagelstad, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. From 
these eight, four will be chosen as 
speakers. Now for the summary 
of tonight’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here is Dorothy 
Thompson with her summary state- 
ment. 

Miss Thompson: I was trying 
only to make one point, and that 
is that when the United Nations 
know how to stop war in this 
world and when they can establish 
a rate of enforceable law, then and 
then only will the German problem 
and any other problem threatening 
peace really be approaching a final 
solution. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Thompson. Now Senator Harry 
P. Cain of Washington. 

Senator Cain: In summary, Mr. 
Denny, the Allied powers can pos- 


sibly save Europe and establish a 
firm peace if the Allies find an an- 
swet to the prevailing German 
problem. The Allies must work out, 
I think, a common German solution 
and do it soon or those who belong 
to the West had better get ready 
for a coming struggle with the 
East. 

As for me, I presently have high 
hope that the Moscow Conference 
will begin to replace uncertainty 
and national selfishness with a 
grand measure of Allied under- 
standing, intelligent good will, and 
co-operation. (Applause.) 

Mr. Deny: Thank you, Senator 
Cain. Now a final word from 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 

Mr. Mowrer: I agree that until 
the United Nations has been 
strengthened to the point where it 
can stop all war, we can never be 
sure that there will not be trouble 
with the Germans. But that may 
take some time and I’d like to 
try something else in the mean- 
time. I believe, therefore, that we 
must throw aggressors into the 
clink and take away their guns. 
(Applause.) I believe that, al- 
though we must tell them that at a 
certain point they can be let out if 
they behave properly, we have an- 
other task. That is that no matter 
how much we who are not in the 
clink may begin to quarrel among 
ourselves, we Americans and we 
Russians, this struggle for the con- 
trol of our cities must not imply 
that either of us should try to 
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bring on his side the occupants of 
the county jails. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Edgar 


Mowrer. Now, Mr. Wallace R. 
Deuel. 
Mr. Deuel: These things our 


governments are trying to work 
out are not easy to decide or to do. 
We mustn’t hope for too much, 
Especially we mustn’t hope for too 
much all at once. We mustn't 
despair if we don’t seem to get 
ahead very far very fast. We have 
to keep on trying, and trying, and 
trying, or if we don’t Secretary 
Marshall does. We must fear God 
and, of course, keep our powder 
dry. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thankyou, Wallace 
R. Deuel, Edgar Mowrer, Senator 
Cain, and Dorothy Thompson, for 
your expert counsel on this urgent 
question. 

If you, our listeners, want to 
have your say in making the peace, 
you can write to the President of 
the United States, or to your Sen- 
ators and give them the benefit of 
your considered opinion, for Sen- 
ators must confirm all treaties, and 
these treaties are negotiated under 
the eyes of the President of the 
United States. 

Another crisis rivalling in im- 
portance the Moscow Conference, 
and one which intimately involves 
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the United States, is the economic 
crisis facing the British Empire, 
our great ally in two World Wars. 
When we pose the question: 
“What Does Britain Need To 
Survive As a World Power?” 
which is our topic for next week, 
we must consider what it means 
to us to watch the power of this 
island empire being withdrawn in 
places where we have vital in- 
terests. 

What does Britain’s withdrawal 
of her troops in Greece mean to 
us? 

What effect will her abandon- 
ment of India have on our stake 
in the Far East? 


To deal with these and other. 
urgent questions in connection 
with next week’s topic, we’ve in- 
vited to be our speakers the cele- 
brated British economist, Barbara 
Ward, who has just arrived in this 
country; a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr.; 
Mr. Walter Millis, assistant chief 
editorial writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune; and the provoca- 
tive chief editorial writer of PM, 
Mr, Max Lerner. (Applause.) 

So we invite you to plan now to 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the Crier’s 
bell. (Applause.) 


